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SARAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH’S 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

“Tae Lawyer's Fortune” (5th vii. 27, 93, 155.) 

Since writing my note on this curious comedy 
(p. 155) I have, by the courtesy of the Earl of 
Verulam, been favoured with the sight of several 
letters preserved in the archives at Gorhambury 
relating to the borough of St. Albans; and the part 
which the Grimston and Churchill families took in 
the elections for the borough in the early part of 
thelast century. These letters do not at all clear up 
the question which I have asked, namely, Did the 
duchess really cause this play to be reprinted ? 
but they are so interesting that, with his lordship’s 
kind permission, I will present some of them to 
the readers of “N. & Q.” For many years after 
the Restoration, the patrons of the seat of St. 
Albans were the Grimston and Churchill families. 
The exact position of matters in 1713 is well shown 
by the following letter :— 

ffrankfort, the-6, 1713. 

“$',—I have reciev'd the favour of your letter, and I 
am sorry to find there shou'd bee any strugle to chuse a 
stranger for St. Albans rather then so honest a Gentle- 
man as your self, and who will have so considerable an 
Estate from Your Ancesters, that for so many yeares 
spent so much mony, and did so much good in that town. 
I hope still that you will have a majority in the next 
Ellection, and I have inclos’d a letter to Charles Middle- 
ton to go to every body that he thinkes may bee in- 


fluenced by my earnest desire, and if I were upon the 
place I shou’d take all occations to shew my great concern 
upon your account, being very sincerly 
“S", your most obedient, humble cervant, 
“ MARLBOROUGH.” 

Endorsed :—“ For Mr. Grimston at Gorhambury, near 
St. Albons.” 

This was a kindly and generous letter. It will 
be remembered that three years before this, when 
the duchess wished to go and canvass for Mr. 
Lomax, the duke wrote to her (Private Corre- 
spondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, 1838, 
i, 368) :-— 

“ What you write of assisting Mr. Lomax at St. Albans. 
as things now are, I believe there will be no real opposi- 
tion to the same members who served them in the last 
Parliament ; and really as violences run, 1 would beg of 
you not to be at St. Albans, neither before nor at the 
election, fearing you might meet with some insult, which 
would be a mortification to me.” 

It may be presumed that the duchess obeyed 
these instructions. She did not canvass, and Mr. 
Lomax was not returned. No doubt she was dis- 
pleased. In a letter to Mr. Grimston (the Earl of 
Verulam’s MSS.), written about 1713-14, bearing 
date only July 1, she says :— 

“ S',—I am confydent the report you have had att St 
Albans of a dissolution of the Parliament, which has 
assisted the queen so well to get the better of france, is 
only put about by the enemys to the government ; but if 
so unlikly a thing should happen, I believe I have very 
little interest in St. Albans, & I can’t doe any thing ina 
business of that nature without first acquainting the 
Duke of Marlborough.” 

The duke died in 1722, and after this the posi- 
tion, feelings, and influence of the duchess under- 
went a great change. Mr. Grimston had done 
good service in the House, and had been created a 
peer in 1719, In 1727 there was an election ; and 
how matters then stood is shown by the following 
letter from the duchess to Lord Grimston :— 

“ Aug. 4, 1727. 

** My Lord,—I have had an account from St. Albans 
that Mr. Lomax’s Interest is so strong, that your Lord- 
ship and my grandson cannot be chose, without spending 
and bribing to the amount of a thousand Pounds. It is 
said that your Lordship is willing to come into any proper 
measures : I suppose that means to bear half the expence. 
But when I was told that it would not cost above three 
or four hundred between Mr. Gower and me, I know it 
cost near five times the biggest sum to us alone: tho I 
am satisfy'd there were several Abuses in that, by different 
People. And I have reason to believe, that, should I 
consent to this, the same Proposal would be encreas'd in 
proportion, and therefore I am determin’d to have no 
more to de with this Election. I think it better to keep 
the mony to help pay the Taxes, that a single member 
can’t prevent. This I think I ought to acquaint you 
with, the minute I have taken my resolution, in return of 
your civility to me; and because I really think a man of 
your Fortune, who inherit such a place from your An- 
cestors, and that live so near St. Albans, ought to be: 
chose in that Borough without Bribing or doing more 
than is proper for a Man of Birth in Treating. And 
since I give it up entirely, if you manage it right, I 
should think you must be chose without Trouble. All 
I fear is, that some of the Town may encourage some- 
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body else to oppose you, to get mony, upon it’s being 
known that I won't set up my Grandson. However, I 
can do no more to serve you than to give you this Notice, 
and to assure you that I wish you success in the right 
way, and am, 
“ Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
(Signed) ‘8S. 

At this election Lord Grimston and Mr. Lomax 
were returned. Three years later Mr. Lomax died ; 
and Lord Grimston, remembering the expressions 
in the preceding letter, appears to have sounded 
the duchess as to his proposing his son as a candi- 
date for the second seat at St. Albans, This 
greatly displeased her, perhaps all the more so 


because Lord Grimston used a certain amount of 


diplomacy in the matter. The following letter, 
written a week before the death of Mr. Lomax, to 
Thomas Gape, Esq., « mutual friend, fixes the real 
date of the quarrel between the duchess and Lord 
Grimston : 
“ Feb. 27, 1729. 

“Sir,—The occasion of my troubling you with this 
letter is upon hearing by my Lord Grimston that Mr. 
Lomax is dying. His Lordship seem'd to be desirous to 
serve me, which | think I might well expect from his 
Lordship ; but I found before he went away that he 
onely came with those professions to feel my pulse, and 
that his design is to set up his son, which I think would 
be very hard usage in St. Albans to my family. I design 
to set up the onely Grandson I have now that is a Com- 
moner, John Spencer, who has a very considerable fortune 
for a younger brother, and | will make it as good as most 
elder brothers. I believe nobody more capab'e of giving 
me advice in that matter than yourself, and I have reason 
to believe that it will be sincere from what I know of 
your character, and remember very well of your father’s ; 
and I hope you have ne ingagement that will hinder you 
from me in this matter, which I shall always 
acknowledge as a great obligation. I can assure you 
upon my certain knowledge that my Lord Grimston has 
never failed in contributing his Vote in all those grievous 
things which this Nation is now oppressed with. Pray 
do me the favour to let me hear from you soon upon this 
affair, which will very much oblige, 

* Sir, your most faithful, humble servant, 
MARLBoroven,” 


assisting 


Endorsed “A True Coppy.” 

The duchess does not seem to have gained much 
assistance from Mr. Thomas Gape. Mr. Lomax 
died on March 7, 1730, and on March 23 following 
the vacant seat was filled up by the election of 
Thomas Gape, jun., the same gentleman, | 
presume, who married Lord Grimston’s eldest 
daughter. To say that this made the proud old 
duchess very angry would be too mild an expres- 
sion—she was furious; and she had certainly some 
grounds for her wrath, though the whole affair was 
quite justifiable, whether as a question of love or 
electioneering. She had her revenge in 1734, and 
the following characteristic letter shows the tem- 
per and spirit in which she acted at the next 
general election 

** Marlborough House, March, 1735. 

“My Lord,—It was a very unnecessary Step in your 
Lordship to muke an «apology for your standing at St. 
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Albans. You have an undoubted Right to offer your 
Service to that or any other Burrough; but I cannot 
imagine how you come to think to impose upon me by 
saying that you do not intend any opposition to the 
Gentleman I recommend, when the Fact is plainly con. 
trary, and stands thus: Two Gentlemen have long ago 
declar'd themselves candidates for that Town great 
numbers of the electors have engaged one of their Voices 
some to the one, some to the other of these Gentlemen, 
reserving one Voice for my Recommendation. All this 
while Your Lordship did not declare yourself a Candi- 
date ; nay, you went farther, and declared you would 
not stan!. But as soon as I recommended S" Thomas 
Aston to the Town, you then declared. And Your Lord- 
ship may assure yourself that I wil! support the Gentle. 
man [have recommended, which i can with more truth 
say is 1 ot in opposition to you, because I had no Reason 
to believe you would stand when I declar'd for him. As 
to your sxying you de it in Compliance with the request 
of the Electors, I am very well assured that no great 
number have asked it of you; nay, 1 know farther, that 
several even of them who wish you well, think you have 
been ill advised to declare such a part cular Opposition 
to me, at a Time when the Town of St. Albans hath 
great inclinations as well as some Reason to oblige me, 
lam 

** My Lord, your Lordship’s most humble servant, 

(Signed) “S. Mariporoven.” 
The members elected on this occasion were Sir 
Thomas Aston, Bart., and Thomas Ashby, Esq. 

I now return to the play itself, almost all the 
statements relating to which given in the Bio- 
qraphia Dramatica are incorrect. Baker states 
that Lord Grimston was born about 1692, and wrote 
the pl 1y at the age of thirteen; that it was 
printed in 1705, probably to yratify childish 
vanity and from the partiality of parents, 

Now the fact Lord Grimston was born in 
1684 ; consequently he was twenty-one years of 
age when the play was printed. Two things may 
be observed with respect to this pl iV: the one is, 
that it is very improbable that the whole of it 
could be written by a boy of thirteen; and the 
other is, that it was probably printe d entire ly with- 
out Mr. Grimston’s consent. This is renderec 
probable by the preface, which, from a note in 
the fourth edition, appears to have been written 
by Thomas Baker, the son of a London attorney 
best known as the author of Tunbridge Walks and 
Female Tatler. I suspect that the play as 
written by the schoolboy of thirteen, and tli 
play when dressed up for publication by Mr. Baker, 
were very different things. It is certain that at 
the age of twenty-one Mr. Grimston must have 
felt that it was not a creditable product on, and 
have wished, if possible, to suppress it. If he had 
written it when he was thirteen years old, that is 
in 1697, he could not have introduced the references 
to the Duke of Marlborough which tie play con- 
tains, as John Churchill was not created duke till 
the year 1702. 

From the letter of the duchess of August 4, 
1727, it is plain that she was on friendly terms 
with Lord Grimston ; and it is most improbable 
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that she then encouraged Thomas Johnson, the 
well-known publisher of surreptitious editions, to 
have the play printed in 1728 at Rotterdam. As 
for the two later editions of 1736, it is plain that 
the duchess was then bitter enough against Lord 
Grimston ; but is it likely that she would have 
spent money to reprint The Lawyer's Fortune, 
when her doing so could hardly injure him, and 
certainly would not influence the electors ? 
Epwarp 

{It may be taken as certain that the readers of 
«¥.& Q.” would be much gratified by having further 
opportunity « f making acquaintance w ith other papers 
among the archives of Gorhambury, if it be not tres- 
passing too much on the ever prompt kindness of the 
Earl of Verulam.] 


BIANCHI AND ALBATI. 

This medieval sect seems not unworthy of a 
note. 
Boniface IX., Poggio Bracciolini says, in his J/is- 
forw of Flor nce i— 

“C'est dans ce tems 1a que parut en Italie la secte des 
jlanes, qui vetus d‘habits blancs couraient les villes en 
procession, hommes, femmes, enfans, avec une apparence 
de dévotion toute extraordinaire.”—J’oggiana, part iii. 
p. 5S 
Dr. Lingard says :— 

“They were opposed by the Pope and severely for- 
bidden in France. Henry LV. in this Parliament issued 
a proclamation, with the assent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, ordering that if any of them arrived in an 
English harbour they should not be permitted to land 
It is singular that some Italian and contemporary writers 
should say that the founders of the sect came from 
England or Scotland, and that the description of them in 
the proclamation should be nearly the same as that of 
the itinerant priests in the Sth of Richard I1.”—/Hist. of 
England, ed. 1874, vol. iii. p. 200. 


The following is Fleury’s description of this sect, 
taken from Thierri de Niem :— 

“Tan dixiéme de Boniface vinrent d’Ecosse en Italie 
certains imposteurs qui portoient des croix fuites de 
briques fort artistement arrangées, d’oi ils exprimoient 
du sang quils y avoient fait adroitement entrer. En été 
ils faisoient suer ces croix avec de I'huile dont ils les 
froittoient en dedans. Ils disoient que Tun dentr’enx 
etoit Elie le Prophéte; qu'il étoit revenu du paradis, 
et que le monde alloit bient6t périr par un tremblement 
de terre. Ils parcoururent presque toute I'Italie, Rome, 
et sa Campagne, out ils séduisirent une infinité de monde 
Ce netoit pas seulement le peuple, les ecclésiastiques 
euxX-memes se revetirent comme eux de sacs ou de 
chemises blanches, et alloient par les villes en procession, 
chantant de nouveaux cantiques en forme de litanies. 
Ces pélerinages duroient environ treize jours, aprés quoi 
us retournvient dans leurs maisons. Pendant leur 
voyage ils coudroient dams les éylises, dans les monasteres, 
dans les cimetieres, faisant du degat et de l’ordure per- 
tout ou ils s'arrétoient. Durant leurs processions et leurs 
stations ils se committoit de grandes irrégularités. Jeunes, 
Vieux, femmes, filles, garcons, tout couchoit péle méle 
dans un méme lieu sans quon y soupconnoit rien de 
mauvais. Mais un de ces faux prophetes ayant été 
arrete et mis & la question, confessa son crime et fut 


Under date 1399, in the pontificate of 


i 


bralé. Platine dit que ce fut Boniface qui fit briiler ce 
fanatique, mais il paroit douter que ce fut un imposteur.” 
Fleury adds that this sect was quite the rage at 
Florence for some time, until the imposture was 
detected, when “tous ces faux pénitens perdirent 
si absolument leur ercdit que peu de tems aprés 
leur ordre disparut et cessa enti¢rement ” (Hist. 
Eeel., ed. 1726, vol. xxi. p. lvi). 

Mosheim says that the chief of this new sect 
was a certain priest, whose name is not known, 
and who descended from the Alps arrayed in a 
white garment ; that Boniface IX., apprehending 
that this enthusiast or impostor concealed insidious 
und ambitious views, had him seized and com- 
mitted to the flames, upon which his followers 
were dispersed and his sect entirely extinguished. 
He adds :— 

“ Sigonius and Platina inform us that this enthusiast 
came from France ; that he was clothed in white, carried 
in his aspect the greatest modesty, and seducei pro- 
digious numbers of people of both sexes and of all ages ; 
that his followers (called penitents), among whom were 
several cardinals and priests, were clothed in white linen 
down to their heels, with caps which covered their whole 
faces except their eves; that they went in great troops 
of ten, twenty, and forty thousand persons, from one city 
to another, calling out for mercy and singing hymns ; 
that wherever they came they were received with great 
hospitality and made innumerable prosclytes; that they 
fasted or lived upon bread and water during the time 
of their pilgrimage, which continued generally nine or 
ten days.”—Mosheim, J/ist. Ecc?., Century xv. 

This sect appears to be quite distinct from the 
other sects which arose in the same century, and I 
cannot find that the members of it held heretical 
opinions or differed much from the itinerant friars ; 
but probably some of your readers can tell us 
more about them. Ws 


THE STORY OF “ NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
(Concluded from p- 


Deo ) 


My sixth number opened with an interesting 
account of “ Monmouth’s Ash,” forwarded with 
characteristic kindness by the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, in reply to the inquiry for information on 
the subject made by Mr. Bruce in the opening 
number. 

But “dear old Lord Shaftesbury,” as he is still 
affectionately called by those who had the good 
fortune to serve under him, was not the first peer 
who contributed to “N. & @.,” although he was 
the first whose name appeared in its columns. 

The first Noble Author—to speak after the 
fashion of Horace Walpole—who wrote in these 
columns, uniformly signed his communications 
with his initials only, P. C.S.8.; and the first 
of these was a curious note on Southey’s “ Doctor 
Dove of Doncaster and his horse Nobbs,” which 
called forth one or two notes equally curious. 

P. C. 5. 8. was my most kind and accomplished 
friend (I trust I may be permitted to call him so) 
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Percy Clinton Sydney-Smythe, Viscount Strang- | introduction that this same number contained the 
ford. Most of my readers will remember that his | first of a long series of most interesting Notes 
translation of Camoens earned him a place in the | Queries, and Replies from one of hi t and 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers; tew of them | most intimate friends ; one who, like the noble 


his ol 


perhaps that Byron’s Hours of Idleness contained | lord, having won | s at Trinity College 
“ Stanzas to a Lady, with the Poems of Camoens,” Dublin, added to them highest re putation 13 4 
and that, as we learn from a note in the recent | statesman and _ politician. The modest by 
editions of Byron, Strangford’s translation articles were signed told t ) very 


of Camoens’ Amatory Verses was, with Little’s author of them was the Right Hon, 
Poems, a favourite study of Lord the | John Wilson Croker. ‘ 
period.” Mr. 

Lord Strangford, wl 
list in 1800, was a ripe and good scholar ; and in 
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has been repeated Fund over again during the | several interesting anecdotes of the Great Duke 
recent discu 1.0n the Eastern | n has sd other cel es. The readers of the artic 
ontinually 1 Lord Strangford t yremem-jon Mr. Crokerin the Quar R » of July 
brance, with reference to iversation which I . ; at Mr. Crokes 4 
had with him on the state of affairs— 
which showed how little the most experienced of | ticnlars of a visit paid to him at Folkestone by 
statesmen or dipl tists (for it must » Te- | the Dul 
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of that signature, for it is the only time in my life 
I ever made such a mistake.” * 

The last communication from Mr. Croker, a 
query respecting Pope and Gay, appeared in 
& Q.” of August 1, 1857. On the morning 
of Monday, the 10th, the post brought me an 
interesting letter from him in connexion with his 
propose d edition of Pope ; and before that day had 
closed the long, useful, and distinguished career 
of Mr. Croker came to anend, He had ceased from 
his labours and was at rest. 

Strangely enough, the only other new name in 
my sixth number was that of another distinguished 
scion of Trinity College, Dublin, the Rev. James 
Henthorn Todd, at that time, I believe, Senior 
Fellow and Regius Professor of Hebrew. He was 
a great friend and literary ally of Dr. Maitland, 
and there was much similarity between them, alike 
in the depth of their scholarship and their keen 
sense of the witty and humorous. I made Dr. 
Todd’s acquaintance at the m« eting of the Archie- 
ological Institute at Winchester, when it was my 
tune to make the fourth in the carriage 
which conveyed Drs. Maitland and Todd and that 
most genial of antiquaries, Charles Frederick 
Barnwell,t+ of the British Museum, to Romsey. It 
was a day to be remembered ; and how vividly 
does the jotting down of this trifling incident 
recall to my mind those pleasant anniversaries of 

ty of Antiquar Day, 
| en presided over our dinner at 
fter dinner a Fellow, 


cood 


J 
ies on st. Geor 


yns’ Tavern, and : 
| learned and accomplished of 
all by singing the 


the Freemas 
far from the least 


those present, used to charm 1 


cood old song “St. George he was for England.” 
Though after some time Dr. Todd's communications 
eradually grew less frequent— probably as he be- 


me more engaged by his various duti sin connexion 
with his college, the Irish Arch | wrical Society, 
and the k yal Irish Academy, of which he was at 
one time President—he never ceased to write in 
these columns until, on June 27, 1869, death 
deprived Ireland of one of her ripest scholars and 
most distinguished Churchmen in James Henthorn 
: d, whose loss was mourned equally on both 
sides the channel. ; 
And now, manum de tabulid. 
long story with an allusion to honest 
to Leonato as to his “tediousness”; ant 
appeal to my readers whether I have not outdone 
Dogberry,and bestowed upon them what the worthy 
constable only promised. Wi J. Tuoms. 
A This was a mistake of the Duke’s. He had pre- 
viously written his name in the visitors’ book at Eton as 
“Wel ” We remember dirceting M 10MS'S 
ion to this autograph when he and other joyous 
ers of the Cocked Hat Club (all F.S.A.’s) went 


IT commenced this 
] 


assurance 


1* 8. vi. 
tribute to the learning and urbanitv of Mr. 


ill be found a graceful 
a Jarnwell from 
c Madden. 


Jcupce Morroy.—The south transept of the 
parish church at Packley, Oxfordshire, has, in the 
interior of its western wall, a mural tablet to the 
memory of ten persons named Morton, at dates 
from 1682 to 1746; while in the eastern wall of 
the same transept is a fine piece of sculptured 
marble, in alto relievo, by Bacon, the Royal Aca- 
demician, consisting of a female figure, about five 
feet high, sandalled and arrayed in Grecian 
drapery, the right hand holding a sheathed sword, 
pointed downwards, the left (of which the elbow 
rests on a Bible) sustaining an evenly balanced 
pair of scales, There are annexed to this sculpture, 
in low relief, a lion’s skin and a club, a mirror and 
a serpent. The brooch on the figure of Justice 
has. as its device, a burning lamp. There are also 
an urn and an heraldic shield, party per pale, but 
the tinctures are so faded as to be undecipherable 
with accuracy. The inscription runs thus :-— 
“Near this monument are deposited the remains of 
the Hon. John Morton, Chief Justice of Chester. He 
possessed great judgment, firmness of mind, and great 
integrity. Having served his country in Parliament 
more than thirty years, and near sixteen ina seat of 
justice, he expired on the 25th of July, 1780, aged 65 
years. 

The space left for his wife’s name, &c., has never 
been filled. Any information that can be given 
as to this John Morton, who is not mentioned by 
Foss. will be a favour. But now, what was the 
office of Chief Justice of Chester? A generation 
has passed away since the office was abolished 
(against the opinion of the venerable ex-Lord 
Chancellor Eldon) by the statute 1 William IV., 
c. 70, on July 23, 1830, I will try to explain what 
In the reign of Henry VIII. judges were 
appointed to hold sessions twice every year m 
Wales, which was divided for that purposé 
three districts of three counties each and one of 
four, Cheshire being for this purpose reckon: La 
a Welsh county and so associated with those o 
Denbich. Flint, and Montgomery, each grot 
having two permanent judges, who had not on 
the powers at Common Law of English judges, but 
an Equitable jurisdiction also during their circuits. 
They were not precluded from prac tising as bar- 
risters in England nor from sitting in Parliament, 
for Morton sat at different times for Abingdon 
and for Wigan. The appointment of Chief Jus- 
tice of Chester was lucrative, for Thomas Jervis, 
a relative of Lord St. Vincent, the last holder, was 
awarded, on the abolition of the office, a quarterly 


it was, 


pension of 12s. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


“Travait”: “Travet.”—These two forms of 
| the same word appear to be used indiscriminately 
| in our printed English Bibles, except that trave! is 
always used for journeying, and travail for child- 
birth. In Cruden’s Concordance, Lond.. 
travail is applied solely to childbirth, while travel 
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Aucries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Tue Restoration or Curist Cuurcu Catie- 
pRAL. Duewix.—During the restoration of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, now in progress, there 
was found in the crypt, in what was called the 
Royal vault (owing to there having been a viceroy 

nd some other persons of rank interred there), a 
silver heart, which, when shaken, shows that some 
substance, no doubt a human heart, is contained 
in it,in some liquid. It is said this heart was 
brought from France by an emigri nobleman, who 
took refuge in Ireland at the breaking out of the 
first French revolution, that he resided in Dublin 
for the remainder of his life, and being of sufficient 
rank to entitle him to be buried in the Royal vault, 
this heart was, by his desire, buried with him, and 
that it was formally delivered over to each succeed- 
ing verger on his being appointed to that office ; all 
further history of the matter is lost. It is more 
probable that the emigré came over at the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes—when a very large 
number of refugees settled in Dublin, where they 
ntroduced the silk weaving, still one of the prin- 

ipal manufactures in lbublin—than at the more 
recent pe riod of the first revolution, Still, if the 
man was of such rank as is stated, it is scarcely 
possible that some further notice of him cannot 
be found. Perhaps the authorities who have access 
to the registers and other documents belonging to 
he cathedral could throw light on the subject. 


K . J. J. 


Matinpa Lercepekne.—Can any one inform 
me who was Matilda, the wife of Sir Thomas Ler- 


cedekne? She was an heiress, and in an old | 


pedigree Harl. MS. 4031) she is said to have been 
the daughter of John de Mules. What John de 


Mules? She was undoubtedly the heir of John | 
| mak cynople. Tac brasyl and seoth in dickwatur.’ 


de Tracy. Her husband, Sir Thomas Lercedekne, 
lied 1331. In 1340 she presented to the church 
ff St. Maben, in Trevisquite, co. Cornwall (Bishop’s 
Reg. - In 1346 she held a moiety of one knight’s 
fee in Trevisquite, which John de Tracy had held 
before (Bool: of Aids). In 1361 she again pre- 
sented to St. Maben. According to Pole (Devon 
this John de Tracy was a son of Sir Henry Tracy, 
of Wollecombe, co. Devon, and ob. s.p., leaving his 
two sisters his heirs—Isabella and Isold. Isabella 
was thrice married—first, to Sir Herbert Mauris ; 
second, to Sir Simon Roges ; and, third, to Sir 
Edmund Boteler. Isold was twice married—first, 
to Sir Richard Fitz Stephen, and, secondly, to 
John Mauger. Sir Edmund Boteler was patron of 
St. Maben in 1325. John de Tracy was parson 
in 1317, and in 1267 Thomas de Tracy presented 
in right of his wife, who was Isolda, daughter and 


heir of Andrew de Cardinan. I shall be very 
grateful for any assistance in tracing the descent 
of the above-mentioned Matilda Lercedekne. 

Joun MACLEAN. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


“MaNcuESTER AL Monpo,” ann Henry, 
Earn or Mancuester.—The writer, who 
is interested in this little book, would like to know 
where he can consult a copy of the first or surre p- 


| titious edition of it, issued in 1631, which (omitting 


the above Italian phrase) was entitled Contemplatio 
Mortis et Immortalitatis. The 1633 (or second 
edition) is usually miscalled the first ; but the 1631 
edition came under the notice of Mr. Bindley, 
and more rece ntly of Mr. Hazlitt (Collection of 
Notes, Lond., 1876, p. 273). The book is men- 
tioned in Walpole’s Royal and Noble A uthors, ed, 
Park, ii. 337 ; Bliss’s 4 Wood’s Fasti, ii. 285-6; 
and there are some unsatisfactory notices of it in 
the bibliographies. The best account of the earl 
that I am acquainted with is to be found at the 
end of vol. i. of the Duke of Manchester’s Court 
and Society from Elizabeth to Anne, the perusal 
of which suggests the questions :—Was there a 
funeral sermon on the earl’s death, Nov. 7, 1642? 
Where are the MS. Memoirs of [Edward] the | se- 
cond| Earl of Manchester, quoted in Nalson, 
ii. 206, sey., to be found ! Joun E, Batiery. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


“ Srvorie.”—This term, which is invariably in- 
terpreted as “ vert ” by French writers on heraldry, 
appears open to question. The following extracts 
on the subject have been furnished me by a friend, 
and I shall be glad to have the opinions of readers 
of “ N. & ().” thereupon 

“« Sinople.—Is it properly green or red? See— 

“1, Whethamstede’s Granarium, MS. Cotton, Nero, 
c. vi. folio 156, r°: ‘Sinopim, colorem videlicet illum 
cujus tres sunt species, videlicet rubea, subrubea, et inter 
has media.” 


“2 MS, Harl., No. 2253, fol. 52, v’, c. a.p. 1310: * Vorte 


‘Brasil takes its name from the wood used by ‘wine’ 
merchants to give colour to what they are pleased to call 
‘ port.’ 

“3. Wolfram von Eschenbach Parzival (c. s.p. 1219), 
Avent., v. 1. 451: ‘Moraz, win, sinépel rot’—‘ morat, 
wine. sinople red.’ 

“Chrestien de Troyes, in the corresponding passage, 
gives ‘cler sirop,’ which leads the German commentators 
to imagine a sweetened wine called sinople. I rather re- 
gard sixépe! vt as a compound epithet applied to the 
word wix, as we say in English ‘ silver grey, * azure blue,’ 
‘scarlet red,’ &c.; but whichever way we regard it 
grammatically, there can be no doubt whut colour sinople 
was in the thirteenth century.” 

Roysse. 


“ 
young children who will not go to strangers are 
called in Dutchinkenniq=tnwitty—conscious. Can 
any of your readers inform me of a corresponding 
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word in any other language? Dutch is very rich 
in details and highly pictorial. I have instanced 
several other words of this kind in a printed paper 
“The Philosophy of Verbal Monopoly.’ 
Avex. V. W. BixKers. 


Heracpic are | 


the best modern Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese 
works on heraldry ! HIRONDELLE. 


“Vieux Noets,” published in Nantes, 1876, 
5 vols.—There are some introductory remarks by 
Henri Lemeignen ; in the course of them he says : 

“ Nous avons contrélé minutieusement chaque couplet 
sur les ditions les plus vieilles ; la plupart de nos Nols 
du XVI. siecle ont été par nous retrouvés et soigneuse- 
ment copics dans les éditions gothiques.” 
What is the meaning of “ Gothic” 
it mean only black-letter copies ! 

Mayfair. 


editions? Does 
C. A. Warp 


S. A. (4 S. ii. 
Times, Aug. 


“Ncrempere 
193), quoting from a letter to the 


1868, from Mr. T. Taylor about the Fairford 
windows, says :-— 
“Diirer at the time these windows were designed 


wrote his name Thiirer, and employed a punning allusion | 
to the significance of the second factor, a representation 
of the two leaves of a double door. Both this and the 
monog A. T. will be found in the oy uremberg Chro- 
nicle, probably the work of Diirer.” 
I have looked in vain for these in the book. Will 
some one be good enough to refer me to the pages 
where they are to be found? W. H. Rytanps. 
Thelwall, Cheshire. 


Trstonerto's Daventer.—Can any of your 
readers inform me why Tintoretto and his dead 
daughter Marieta Robusti frequently form the 
subject of a picture? In the Academy some years 


ago Tintoretto was represented as painting the 
portrait of his dead daughter, and in a copy of a 
German print in my possession he is represented as 
kneeling by a couch on which is laid her corpse. 
I have looked through several accounts of his life, 
but can find no reason for the daug g re-| 
presented as dead. EpGAR JOGUE. 


“Spa.ato’s Sarrtines tv Reiicioy.”—A work 
so named is attributed by A’Wood to Bis shop | 
Neile. Will any of your readers oblige me by 
iving the full title, with date and place when and | 
where it was printed E. H. A. 


Heratpic.—To what family did these armorial 
bearings belong :—A cross engrailed, surmounted | 
by a be a ? I cannot give the tinctures, as the | 
arms are simply cut on a monumental slab, im paled 
with the arms of Bennet. The y probably belonged 
to some West-country family. E. kK. | 


| tised l 
| Christian era 


Famity. — Wanted 
James Jay, 


JAY 
William 


information about 
Rector of Elveden, co. | 


Suffolk, 1969. Also, the arms of Jay of Scot- 
land. P, 


Tne “ ENGiiscnes Fat," 
There is a kind of Sasser sed field 
Aspern, which no by the name of the English 
field (“ Englisches € ld? Can any one give me 
information why this field is so named? R. G, 


Tne Atstoy Fawiny.—Can you give me 
information regarding this family, 
in Playfair’'s Family Antiquities, vol 
elder branch of Alston, 
with William Alston, of Gray’s 
Alston was exiled in 1685 for 


NEAR ASPERY.— 
or 1 nei ar 


any 
mentioned 
vi. The 
folk, ends 
Inn. A John 


participating in 


Monmouth’s rebellion, and it is conjecti -- 1 that 
he was the son of the above W. Alston. Whether 
this conjecture be right and what became of the 


exile are the questions desired to be answered. 
B. A. 

Georgetown, S. Carolina. 

Famity or Scawey, or St. Germays, Cory- 
WALL.— Having a copy of a coat of arms of this 
family, containing several quarterings, I 
sirous of finding out what families the § 
married 


into prior to 1652, which date is 


2. 
1 de- 
wens 


iffixed 


to the carving. I can give a description of the 
various arms without the colouring to any one 
able to assist me. i Hivostoy. 
“Qcrp noc AD Ipnicti BovEs, what has all this 
to do with the shoeing of my poor nag!”— 
Tressilian speaks thus (Kenilworth, vol. i. p. 170), 


Black’s edition, 1854) to Er: 
did Sir Walter Scott get the proverb ; 
J. 


HAWKER. 
LESTAT NULLA QUAM PAUCA DE CARTHAGINE 
DICE —W h ence is this old saying taken which 
Fuller quotes in his Worthies (Devonshire, Dennis 
Rolls) ? E. H. A. 


AN” A Preposiriox.—At p. 69 of 
an English gramn sued by the ¢ l 
Depot . Paternoster Row, I find the following: 
Th. ly a conjunction 
used as a pr governing an objecti 
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five of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the Worid, > read : 


* A voice from within demanded, ‘ Who’s aan iy 
My conductor answered that it was him.” 
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Heratpic.—To what families do the following 
arms belong?—1l. Quarterly, Ist and 4th, Or, a 
bend betw. three griffins’ heads erased gu. ; 2nd 
and 3rd, Vert, a lion pass. arg., langued and armed 
ou. 2. Arg.,a saltire az.; on a chief gu. three 
feurs-de-lis. Crest,—A demi-lion ramp., holding 
a thistle. Motto,— Hie fructus virtutis.” 

H. 


Danby, Ballyshannon. 

or Sictty.—What are the arms of Sicily, 
with the tinctures ? What is the difference between 
the Sicilian shield and the arms of the Isle of Man? 
What is the legend of their origin? Was not the 
same device found on some old Greek coins ? 


W. M. M. 


Rovsseat : MADAME DE WAaARENS : GENERAL 
Dorrer.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give me 
information as to General Doppet? He is men- 
tione d by Ca ly le (Fre neh Le rolution, b k. Vv. 
ch. iii.) as being at the siege of Toulon in 1793, 
and is stated in La France Littéraire, vol. x. art. 
“Warens,” to have been the editor of the eter 
of Madame de Warens, published at Chambery in 
1786. I shall be much obliged by any information 
as to the persons or r book referred to. 

Joun Pacer. 

[Francois Amédée Doppet was born at Chambéry in 
753. He served three years in the army, then studied 
medicine, and next settled as a literary man in Paris. 
He there published J/émoires d Madame de Warens 
(1785), romances, and poetry, none of which won public 
favour, At the bre: king out of the Revolution Doppet 
became an ultra-rev lutionis t, but was distinguished for 
his humanity. Re-entering the army Doppet rose to the 
rank of general, and served with much success and an 
equal amount of disaster till 1794, when illness com- 
pelled him to retire. He was elected one of the Council 
4 oy Hundred. Doppet died at Aix, in Savoy, about 
SUL) 


Cottection ror Mr. Dutroy, or Curster.— 
In the parish register of Hessett, Suffolk, is a 
memorandum of a “Collection made by his Majestie 
(Letters Patent are omitted) for Mr. Dutton, of 
Chester.” Is there any record of this collection in 
the registers or books of other parishes? The date 
is later than the Fire of London, for which collec- 
tions had been made, and earlier than December, 
1671. And who is Mr. Dutton, and why did his 
Majesty order a collection for him? 
Cooke, F.S.A. 
The Hill House, Wimbledon. 


Latiy Brste.—I am anxious to learn the date 
of a Biblia Sacra in my possession. It is small 
§vo., and at the bottom of the engraved frontis- 
piece, repre sentir ig Moses and David and the four 
Evangelists, is,“ Prestat venalia apud Nathanielem 
Ponder Bibliopolam ad insigne Pavonis in loco 
vulgo vocate ‘ ye Poultrey.’ 
any rarity ? DS 
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De Bures.—I want information of the family of 
De Bures, who, I believe, were in a high position 
in the county of Surrey in an early period of 
English history. E. 

Avtnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“Such were the builders of the olden days, 


Each thought for God, and every action praise.’ 
Cu. En. Ma. 


Replies. 
THE PASSION OF CHRIST. 
5th S. vii. 227.) 

The following extract, from Demogeot’s Histoire 
de la Littérature Francaise (Paris, Hachette, 1860, 
12mo. pp. 213, 214), will perhaps be interesting to 
Mr. Warp. Speaking of the Church, the author 
Says 

“Son culte n’était qu’un long et divin spectacle 
C’était, Notl, Voffice du Presepe ou de la creche celui 
de I’ Etoile et des trois rois mages, au jour de l' Epiphanie ; 
celui du sipulere et des trois Maries,  PAques, véritables 
drames, oi l'on voyait, par exemple, les trois saintes 
femmes, représentées par trois chanoines, la téte voilce 
de leur aumusse pour compléter la ressemblance, ad 
similitudinem mulicrum, dit le rituel; ou bien c’était un 
prétre qui, montant sur le jubé et quelquefois sur la 
galerie extérieureau- lessus dup ortail, reprcésentaitl ascen- 
sion du Christ.. Passi m, les paroles 
que l’Evangile préte & chaque personnage sont confiées 
autant de prétres, dont ¢ bee un parle 4 son tour et émae 
ainsi plus de vérité et de vie au dialogue. La ctait le 
germe du théatre chrétien, des mystcres ou actions 
dramatiques tirées de l’Ecriture sainte. Les miracles, 
autre genre de représentations qui avaient pour sujet la 
vie merveilleuse des saints, naquirent aussi du culte d’une 
facon analogue. 


A good deal of information will be found in 
Thidtre Francais au Moyen ye, by Monmerqué 
and Francisque Michel (Paris, Didot, 1842, Svo.). 
It is in the old Rituals that one must look to study 
these plays in their primitive and rudimental form. 
Some critical works, however, contain interesting 
documents and throw much light on the subject. 
I would recommend these, among others :— 

Le théatre francais avant la a 
t farces. Paris, 15 


Dans le récit de la 


E. Fournier. 
(1450-1550), mystcres, moralitcs, 
dSvo. 

Comte de Douhet. Dictionnaire des mysteres; ow 
collection générale des mystcres, m wralités, rites, figures 
et cérémonies singulicres, &c. Edited by Abbe Migne. 
Paris, 1854. Royal Svo. 

0. Leroy. Etudes sur les mystéres, monuments his- 
toriques et litte aires. Paris, 1537. Svo. 

A. Sorel. Notice sur les mysteres re pre sentés 4 Com- 
piegne au moyen age. Compicegne, 1573. Svo. 

P. Paris. De la mise en scene des mystéres de la 
Passion. Paris, 1855. vo. 

Jean Michel de Pierrevive, premier médecin du roi 
Charles V IIL, et le n 1ystere de la l’assion. Paris, 1804. 
12mo. 

Alexandro d’ Ancona. Sacre rapprezentazioni dei secoli 
xiv., xv. e xvi. Firenze, 1872. 5 vols. 8vo. 

Th. Wright. Early Mysteries and other Latin Poems 
of the XII. and XIII. Centuries. London, 1838. 8vo. 
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QUERIES. 


(5" 8. VII. Apart 21, 77, 


W. Hone. 
plates. 

Th. Hawkins. Origin of the Er glich Drama in its 
various species of Mystery, Morality, Tragedy, and 
Comedy. Oxford, 1773. 3 vols. Svo. 

As to early printed mysteries on the Passion of 
Christ, I may mention :— 

Le mistere de la passion de nostre saulveur Jesus- 
Christ, mis par personnaiges, et jouc m yult triumphale- 
ment & Angers l’an 1456. Fol. goth. 


Ancient Mysteries. London, 1823. vo. 


This very ancient and popular play was ¢ posed 
early in the fifteenth century. The first edition, 
mentioned above, was arranged by Jehan Michel. 
One copy only, and an imperfect one, 1s known. 
There are many other editions :— Paris, Anthoine 
Verard, 1490, fol. goth. ; Paris, Nicolas Desprez, 
fol. goth. ; another, same date, no name of pub- 
lisher nor place of publication ; Paris. Jehan Petit, 
no date, sm. fol. goth. 4 Paris, Anth. Verard, 1499, 
fol. goth. ; Paris, veufve Jehan Trepperel et Jehan 
Jehannot, no date, 4to. goth. ; Paris, “en la grande 
rue Sainct Jacques a l’enseigne de la rose blanche 
couronnée” (Simon Calvarin), no date, 4to. goth. ; 
Paris, Jeha Trepperel, no date, sm. to. 
woodcuts : Paris, Jehan Petit, no date, fol. goth. ; 
no place, Michel le Noir, 1512, 4to. goth. ; Paris, 
Alain Lotrian, no date, 4to, goth. ; Paris, Ph. le 
Noir, 1532 or 1537, 4to. goth.; Paris, Alain 
Lotrian, 1539, 4to. goth. ; also 1542. 

La passion et la resurrection de Jesus-Christ, avec le 
trépas et les quinze joyes de Madame Marie, et la vie de 
homme: tragédie en vers bretons. Paris, Yves, 
Quillevere, 1550 l6mo 

Passione di Christo historiata in rima vulgari secondo 
che recita e representa de parola a parola la dignissima 
compaznia de la C mfalene di Roma lo venerdi santo in 
luocho dicto Coliseo. No date about 1500). 4to. goth., 
engrav. 


Hesri GAUSSERON. 
Ayr Academy. 


Mr. Warp is, I suppose, referring to the way 
in which the Gospels of Holy Week were sung 
in England before the Reformation, and are still 
abroad. They were, as he says, divided between 
three persons, either clerics or choristers; but 
they were, of course, the original narratives of the 
Evangelists, word for word, and can hardly be 
strictly called a play, though dramatically ren- 
dered. note in Mr. Blunt’s Annotated 
Prayer Book, p. 96, sixth edition. I think I have 
heard of an attempt to revive this use in one or 
two churches in England at present. Mr. Tooth 
would probably have done it had his aggrieved 
parishioners let him alone. 

Cc. F. S. Warres, M.A. 


See a 


Bexhill. 


Curistiay Herorsm vil. 147.)— Let me 


give your correspondent some particulars as to the | 
| Not to derogate from the merit 


| man, I remember something of the 


heroism which he is inquiring about. It is now 
nearly forty years since I read the details. The 


goth., | 


| leading facts are the following, as given by Dr, 
Halbeck, a missionary of the Church of England, 
In the south of Africa there was a large lazar-house 
for lepers. It was a very extensive one, embracing 
considerable space, enclosed by a high wall, and 
containing fields which the lepers cultivated. I 
| do not remember the name of the place or district, 
nor can I recall the work of Dr. Halb« k referring 
to the matter. Possibly the narrative Was given 
in the missionary intelligence published by the 
Church Missionary Society. There was only one 
entrance to the tainted enclosure, and it was 
strictly guarded. When any one was discovered 
in the neighbourhood with leprosy upon him, he 
was brought to this gate, thrust in, and never 
allowed to return. Within there were multitudes 
of sick in all stages of the disease. From an ad- 
joining height, the English missionary saw them 
at work. Each one was doing something, accord- 
ing to his strength and according to the limbs still 
possessed by him, for (as those know who have 
seen the victims of the horrible disease in the East 
at this day) sometimes one limb and sometimes 
another disappears, rotted off or eaten away. He 
observed two, especially, sowing peas ; the one 
had no hands, and the other had no feet. He who 
was without hands carried his feetless fellow 
worker on his back, while he who had the hands 
carried the bag of seed, and dropped the peas 
successively, which the other pressed into the 
ground with his foot. Two Moravian missionaries 
chose the lazar-house as their field of labour. 
They entered it knowing that they were not to 
return. If they should be cut off in their heroic 
work, others were ready to fill their place. This is 
all the account that [ can give your corresp yndent 
of one of the noblest exhibitions of Christian 
heroism which the world has ever witnessed. 
Perhaps the records of the Church Missionary 
Society may supply fuller details ; or, better still, 
the archives of Moravian missions, if these are 


) 
accessible. 


The account referred to is in a work entitled 
| Sir Months in the Sand irich Islands, by Isabella 
| L. Bird. At p. 366, et seq., it says -— 
| «The Hawaian Legislature, recognizing the disastrous 
fact that leprosy is at once contagious @ d incurable, 
passed an act to prevent its spread, and eventually the 
Board of Health established a leper settlement on the 
island of Molokai for the isolation of lepers.” 


After further information comes the story 
question, thus detailed :— 
“4 small church near the landing and another at 
Kalawao tell of the extraordinary devotion of a ¢ atholic 
priest, who, with every prospect of advancement in his 
| Church, and with youth, culture, and refinement to hold 
him back from the sacrifice, 18 in this hideous valley ® 
self-exiled man for Christ’s sake,” &c. 
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being related more than thirty years ago at a 

Church missionary meeting, the hero of which was 

a Moravian ; I think the scene was laid in India. 

The above account, however, is more recent (1875) 

and better authenticated. E. N. H. 
Sherborne. 


Avow. will find an account of a leper village in 
Mitylene in The Roving Englishman in Turkey. 
A reprint of this book, which gives a vivid picture 
of Turkey, is, I see, advertised. The village has 
been in existence for years, perhaps centuries, and 
never fails to find a priest willing to live in such a 
loathsome place, completely cut off from all inter- 
course with the outer world. 

E. Leatoy BLeNKtNsorr. 

I have read the same anecdote of two Moravian 
missionaries, I think in South Africa. I do not 
see why both should not be true, but the Moravian 
history I think came out first. 


Maycuester (5 S. vii. 161. 
317.)—As to the date of his visit to Manchester, it 
seems to have occurred after he left Jesus College 
(which was in 1793, during the second year of his 
residence). But, if Owen’s record of the cireum- 
stance is literally exact, there must have been more 
than one visit. A comparison of the dates in ques- 
tion, and the absence of the necessary traditions in 
Manchester, lead to the belief that Coleridge was 
only once in the town. He was still at Cambridge 
in May, 1793, when he was attending the trial of 
the Rev. William Frend, M.A., which took place 
in the Law Schools and the Senate House from 
the third to the thirtieth of that month. In 
November of 1795 he married, and settled at 
Nether Stewey in the (Juantock hills. Gillman 
states that the first number of the Watchman 
appeared Feb. 5, 1796 ; and it would be therefore 
in the latter part of the former year, before his 
marriage, that Coleridge made the canvassing tour, 
from Bristol to the North, that he has so amusingly 
described :— 

“Preaching by the way in most great towns as a hire- 
less volunteer, in a blue coat and white waistcoat, that 
nota rag of the woman of Babylon might be seen on 
me.”—Gillman’s Life, p. 76. 

The exact date of Dalton’s appointment to the 
tutorship in the New College at Manchester is not 
given in his memoir, but it was shortly before Sep- 
tember, 1793, when he published his meteorological 
Essays. The scene which Owen has drawn of the 
meetings of Coleridge and his friends in the rooms 
of the Quaker-philosopher gives an additional his- 
torical interest to the college-buildings, which are 
now no more. They were situated on the west 
side of Mosley Street (then called Dawson Street), 
between Bond Street and St. Peter’s Square, and 
are described as having been deeply recessed and 
enclosed within palisades. Dr. Dalton, in a letter 
to his cousin, dated “ Manchester, 2 mo., 20th, 


1794.” mentions the internal arrangements, Xc., of 
the college, with some passing references to the old 
town :— 

“« T need not inform thee that Manchester was a large 
and flourishing place. Our academy is a large and elegant 
building, in the most elegant and retired street of the 
place. It consists of a front and two wings. The first 
floor of the front is the hall, where most of the business 
is done. Over it is a library, with about 3,000 volumes ; 
over this are two rooms, one of which is mine. It is 
about eight yards by six, and above three high, has two 
windows and a fire-place; is handsomely papered, light, 
airy, and retired. Whether it is that phil sophers like to 
approach as near to the stars as they can, or that they 
choose to soar above the vulgar into a purer region of 
the atmosphere, I know not, but my apartment is full 
ten yards above the surface of the earth. One of the 
wings is occupied by Dr. Barnes’s family; he is one of 
the tutors, and superintendent of the seminary: the 
other is occupied by a family who manage the boarding. 
and seventeen in-students with two tutors, each individual 
having a separate room, &c. Our out-students from the 
town and neighbourhood at present amount to nine, 
which is as great a number as has been since the institu- 
tion. They are of all religious professions ; one Friend's 
(Quaker) son from the town has entered since I came. 
The tutors are all Dissenters. Two tutors and the in- 
students all dine, &c., together in a room on purpose. 
We breakfast on tea at 8.30, dine at 1.30, drink tea at 5, 
and sup at 8.30. We fare as well as it is possible for 
any one todo. Ata small extra expense we can have 
any friend to dine with us in our respective rooms....... 
There is in this town a large library [the Chetham 
Library}, furnished with the best books in every art, 
science, and language, which is open to all gratis. When 
thou art apprised of this and such like circumstances, 
thou considerest me in my private apartments, undis- 
turbed, having a good fire, and a philosophical apparatus 
around me, thou wilt be able to form an opinion whether 
I spend my time in slothful inactivity of body and mind. 
The watchword for my retiring to rest is ‘ Past 12 o'clock 
—cloudy Worthies of Cunlei- 
land, § “ Life of Dalton,” pp. 97-8. 

The influence of Coleridge’s friends at Man- 
chester does not appear, from the dates given, to 
have brought about any important change in his 
religious views. Coleridge states that he was a 
Socinian until he was twenty-five ; and the passage 
above quoted from Gillman about his canvassing 
for subscribers to the Watchman thus continues : 

« For I was at that time, though a Trinitarian (i.¢. ed 
normam Platonas) in philosophy, yet a zealous Unitarian 
in religion; more accurately I was a psilanthropist—one 
of those who believe our Lord to have been the real son 
of Joseph, and who lay the main stress on the resurrec- 
tion rather than on the crucifiction. My campaign 
commenced at Birmingham.” 

E. Batey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Cyrono.ocy or Enerisn v. 302.)—At 
the above reference Mr. Sxeat contributed a 
valuable paper on the chronology of English, in 
which he gave lists of French words. It is to be 
hoped he will not be satisfied with one paper. I 
should like to contribute lists of the Latin words 
occurring in early English writers, and to begin 
with those in Beowulf :-— 
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Ancre (ancora, anchor), 1883, 1918. 


Candel (candela), 
Deofla (devils), 756, 1680, 
Discas (dishes), 2775, 3048. Draca (draco, dragon), 
$92, 1426, and passim, Giganta (giant), 113, 1562, 1690. 
Gim (gem), 2072, 1157, 2749. Mil (a mile , 1362. Nefa 
(nepos, nephew, grandson), 881, 1203, 2170, 2206. Non 
(nonz, noon), 1600. Sealman (psalms, really “songs ”’), 
2460. Strat (strata, a street, road , J20, 916, 1634. 


1 572, 1965, 


VORS 
- 


Ceaster, 768, 


I have used Mr. Arnold’s text, and have quoted 
the exact form of the word as it occurs at one, at 
least, of the references. The use of L itin words is 
of more interest and value in this poem than in 
many early books, since it is not a translation from 
a Latin work, nor is it a religious work. Moreover, 
it is worth remark that in almost every case an 
English synonym of the Latin word occurs in the 
poem, so that there was no need to use it. The 
question of “ interpolations,” which Mr. Arnold 
mentions in his preface, does not affect any word, 
since deoflu and giganta are found in unsuspected 
passages as well as in doubtful, and his great “ in- 
terpolation,” lines 2000-3027, is not quoted in my 
list. Some words may be taken as doubtful : thus 
I have left out tweall (wall), win (wine » 48 cognate 
rather than borrowed words. The word orcneas is 
found in line 112, and is rendered “ ghosts,” with 
a note that “Grein suggests the Lat. orcus” as its 
derivation ; segn is in line 2957 (rejected by Mr. 
Arnold, following Grein, in favour of sige, victory), 
wssibly intended by the scribe for signum (cf. 
Credmon, 2364, 3056). I do not admit restax 
(verb) or rerste subs.), passim, taking them to be 
uninfinenced by the Latin restare, and I would 
translate reste, 2456, “bed or resting place,” not 
“remains,” as Mr. Arnold does, thereby giving 
some colour to the idea of a Latin origin. In line 
1600 Mr. Arnold translates nén daeges “the noon 
of day,” but it is much more likely that it means, 
as of old, “three o'clock. none,” as in “ briddan 
sibe on midne daeg, feorpan on ndéntid” 
(Blickling Homilies, p- 47), and this would make, 
I think, much better sense, 0, W. Tancock. 


Tue Norway Cross Barracks (5th S. vii. 108, 
216.)—It is true that a foot-note to the “ Story of 
a French Prisoner of War in England,” Chambers’s 
Miscellany, vol. xiii. (not vol. vi.), No. 116, states 


with much favour, it was published in a pamphlet 
| form by Mr. Robertson, bookseller, of Peter. 
borough. It has been reprinted many times, and 
thoroughly deserves its fame. I imagine that its 
jauthor, of whom I should like to learn further 
| particulars, was a near relative, if not the father, 
of Mr. Thomas Bell, author of The Ruins of Live. 
den and The Rural lhum: containing De scrip- 
tive and Miscellaneous Poems: with Historical 
Notice 8 of Barnire ll and Foth ringhay Castl 8, &e. 
(London, Joseph Masters, 1853). The author 
dates his preface from Barnwell. and speaks of “a 
cottage endeared to his heart by family associa- 
tions of more than a century and a half.” In the 
Rev. W. D. Sweertne’s note relative to the French 
prisoner’s story, the inference is made that “ the 
Bishop of Moulins was an inmate ” of the barracks, 
But the author stated, with correctness, that “ the 
good and venerable Bish yp of Moulines yolun- 
tarily attended to the religious duties of the 
prison.” As a matter of fact, the bishop lodged 
in 2 house in the High Street of Stilton, near to 
the famous Bell Inn, on the same side of the street, 
towards Conington, and therefore had some dis. 
tance to walk to his daily ministrations at the 
barracks. I have heard the bishop spoken of in 
the very highest terms by those who knew him 
intimately. The necessary funds for his own 
maintenance were supplied from France and from 
his own resources, and his charities to the prisoners 
were very considerable. They certainly wanted 
for nothing—except their liberty. 
Cutnpert Bepe. 


Sienatures or Peers vii, 249.)\—The 
answer to Mr. Tomtixson’s query would appear 
to be that—apart from changes in or additions to 
family names enjoined upon legatees and heirs 
under testamentary dispositions of property—mere 
whim or eccentricity, and not any definite rule, 
has hitherto regulated the mode of signing. 
Francis Henry Egerton, eighth and last Earl of 
Bridgewater,—one of the oddest fishes amongst 
the Paris colony of British eccentrics of this cen- 
tury,—atfords a notable example in point. He 


it to be “a translation from the French, which 
appeared a number of years ago, and has been 
obligingly placed at our disposal by the proprietor.” 
But this is an error. The story. which might have 
been written by Defoe or Wilkie Collins, was no | 
translation from the French, but was the produe- 
tion of Mr. H. Bell, a schoolmaster, of Barnwell, 
near Oundle, Northamptonshire. It was based 
upon the fact of a prisoner's escape, and the de- 
scription of the barracks and prison life is very 
accurate, and is in curious contrast to the mis- 
statements in Mr. Borrow’s Lavi ngro. The story 
originally appeared in the Stamford Mercury, 
though I am unable to give the date, and, meeting 


succeeded to his title in 1823: and. although he 
generally subscribed his name “ Bridgewater,” he 
not unfrequently subscribed his letters “ Elles- 
mere.” He even did so to his steward in Eng- 
land, Mr. Robert Clarke, as late as in 1825. It 
must have been a pure whim to use the inferior 
title. It cannot, at all events, be attributed to 
humility. Besides writing a life of his progenitor, 


Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, Lord Bridgewater left 
by will a considerable amount of money to be 
spent upon the erection of an obelisk to perpetuate 
the memory of that distinguished nobleman. As 
one among many proofs of Lord B.’s stupendous 
egotism may be mentioned his quarrel with his 
brother, the preceding earl, whom he is related 
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never to have forgiven, because, on his being de- 
tained a prisoner at the beginning of the French 
war, a ransom Was arranged for him by exchange, 
instead of by the payment of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which was the modest sum at which 
he estimated himself. Frepk. HEenNpriks. 


There are many instances of this junction of 
The late Lord Londonderry 


surname and title. 
on his marriage with Lady 


(then Lord Stewart 


} nces Anne, only child of Sir H. Vane-Tem vest 
‘a 
} and pruivin - (proving) is a term in daily use for 


(by Lady Antrim), and sole heiress of the Vanes 
and Tempests, assum d the name of Vane, which 
I think the royal licence said was “to be borne 
before all titles of honour,” or words to that effect. 
In consequence, he sisned his name “ Vane 
Stewart,” and afterwards “Vane Londonderry,” 
as does his son the present marquis. 

A more notable instance presents itself, perhaps, 
in the poet Lord Byron, who, having assumed the 
name of Noel in right of his wife, subscribed him- 
self “ Noel Byron.” 

A curious subscription was that of the late Lord 
Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells—* Auckland, 
Bath and Wells.” ARGENT. 


Sr, Georce’s Day, Arrit 23 (5S. vii. 289.) 
In answer to W. H. P., I am not aware of any 
celebration here of St. George’s Day as a national 
festival. The Urban Club, meeting at St. John’s 
Gate, celebrate the day as the birth and death day 
of Shakspeare, by a Shakspeare commemoration, 
under the leadership of some literary man, 5t. 
George’s Day is now, as of yore, celebrated in the 
leading cities of the United States and Canada 
by the numerous St. George’s Societies, which do 
much to keep fast the bond of fellowship between 
Old and New England. They have now formed 
a North American union of St. George’s Societies, 
of which I am a corresponding secretary. I have 
vainly endeavoured to promote a celebration of 
the national festival here, and shall gladly co- 
operate with any one for that useful and honour- 
able purpose. With the death of the last King 
George the day has fallen to leeward, and the 
red cross of St. George, “the flag that braved 
a thousand years the battle and the breeze,” is 
rarely seen unless in the City of London. 
Hype CLanke. 


32, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 


Fex (on Fenn?) (5S. vi. 348, 414; vii. 58, 
98, 178, 218.)\—We have not this word in the 
sense of “ to forbid.” “ ward off.” It seems in older 
times to have been used on solemn occasions, as in 


aw” (all); and in the hunting-field, “ waar seeds ” 
and “ waar wheat,” unless that means beware. 

Wordsworth, in The Evcursion, has a compound 
which he must either have heard or have formed : 
“ By thrusting two rude sticks into the wall, 

And over-hanging them with mountain sods, 

To weather-fend a little turf-built seat.” 

Equal to our water-wear in expressiveness. 

Fend in all its other senses is as common here 
as, according to the new glossaries of the Dialect 
Society, in the other northern counties. |“ Fendin 
neighbours’ quarrels and altercations short, I think, 
of litigation. 

“To fend.” v.«., is to make an effort, endeavour, 
often for subsistence as well as protection. We 
hear of a man’s making a good fend, 8., or a brave 
fend, even a poor fend, for a family—the last in 
pity or irony. An industrious, thrifty widow is 
called a fendable body. In Scotland a fendy body 
may be either male or female. The idea of success 
is properly included in the word, as, when a thing 
must be attempted, is shown in our phrase, “ You 
must either fend or fail.” 

In Ferguson’s Dialect of Wrest., 
where, singularly, fend is only once mentioned, 
“as va. to manage, to make shift, to be careful 
and industrious,” references are given to ‘ Ang.- 
fundian, to try, prove, search out ; Dan. 
fuente, fente, to strive, to acquire with toil and 
care.” which seem to explain its active uses. The 
only sense in which it can be neuter seems, as in 
Jamieson’s and some Yorkshire glossaries, “ to 
fare”: and that we have, or had. Old persons 
used to say, “ How are ye fendin /” (faring, getting 
on): “ How fend ye !” (How are you’) M. P. 


Cumberland. 


and 


Sax. 


De Hocurrmp, Porter, &e. (5 S. vii. 128.)— 
This query recalls a familiar and extensive 
Huguenot refugee family connexion, and the fact 
of how widely and increasingly our titled aristo- 
cracy of this day may claim Huguenot ancestry. 
Amongst the descendants of Isaye Daubuz are the 
present Earl of Huntingdon and Lord Hunting- 
tield, and, through 2 dau. of Sir James Porter, 
second wife of John Larpent, Sir G. A. de Hoche- 
pied Larpent, Bart. Mr. Larpent’s first wife, 
Frances Western, was granddaughter of Gabriel 
Tahourdin (naturalized in England in 1687), 
amongst whose other descendants may be named 
the Earl of Milltown, of whose family was a noted 
beauty of the Dublin vice-regal Court, Lady Cecilia 
La Touche ; Dorothy, first wife of Sir Edmund 


“ Heaven forefend ” God forbid (Bailey’s Dict.), 
chiefly perhaps in the North ; though this is not in 
ami¢ son’s Neottish Dir tionary, which gives fe nd in 
all its variations, as “to fend aff,” and with illus- 
trations. Its equivalents seem to be in Cumber- 
land, among boys at marbles, “ bar slips,” “bar 


Head, Bart., who married secondly Mary, daughter 
of Daniel Raineaux ; and Ann, first wife of Sir 
Hanson Berney, Bart. Amongst the descendants 


of Claude Amyand are the Earl of Malmesbury ; 
the Earl of Minto, members of whose family have 
again intermarried with Boileau, Romilly, and 
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Portal ; Viscount Hereford, Sir W. F. A. Eliott 
and Sir G. Frankland Lewis, Barts. Among those 
of Pierre Godde may be enumerated—besides 
(through the marriage of his father, Henry Vernon, 
brother to the Countess of Grosvenor referred to, 
with Margaret Fisher) Mr. Vernon-Wentworth, of 
Wentworth Castle, whose son-in-law, Col. Thel- 
lusson, is again of a Huguenot stock—Sir R. Pigot, 
Bart., and, through the marriage of Caroline Pigot 
with Lord Henry Fitzroy, the Countess of Rosslyn 
and the youthful Lord Loughborough. Connected 
again with the Goddes was the family of Pierre 
Debonnaire, from whom derive Lord Monson, Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., and, through the mar- 
ige of Emily Theophila Metcalfe with the fourth 
Viscount Ashbrook, and that of her daughter with 
George, sixth Duke of Marlborough, the present 
Marchioness and Marquess of Camden. Sir George 
Pigot and Sir Charles Metcalfe were ennobled for 
their distinguished colonial services, but in each 
instance the peerage expired with the individual 
in whose favour it was created, while the baronetey 
has continued. Doubtless it would be easy, by a 
reference to Burke, to swell the list. But my note 
is perhaps already too long for your columns, and 
will only ask to adda query. Can Mr. Boppiye- 
TON tell me why M. La Roche took the name of 
Porter? Many aliens, upon or after their natura- 
lization, preferred to find an English equivalent 
for, or to adopt another name in lieu of, their 
foreign patronymic. But England could hardly 
offer M. La Roche a more thoroughly old English 
surname than that, less the prefix, he possessed 
already. | 
New Univ. Club. 


“Kemp” (5% §, vii. 208.)\—This is O.E. kem- 
ben, A.-S. cemban, Germ. kiimmen to comb. 
“ They will ‘kemb’ him, i.e. drub him heartily.” 
I have frequently heard angry women of the lower 
class declare they would, if they caught the brat, 
“comb” his hair, or “comb” him = drub him 
heartily. Hic er Usiqve. 


Halliwell says “ kemb ” 
inuse. He also gives to cut a per- 
son's comb, to disable him. Twenty years ago a 
very common expression in the west of co. Down 
was, “I'll comb you, my boy,” or “I'll give you 
a combin’ for that.” LL.D. P. 


to comb (A.-S.), still 
* comb” 


“GrorGE” AS THE Stan or an (5™ vii. 
188.)—In The History of Signboards, by J. Lar- 
wood and J. C. Hotten, seventh edition, it is said 
that it was after the foundation of the Order of 
the Garter that the George became such a favourite 
sign, Mippie Tempcar. 


“1636. Andover. The whole yeres rent due to the 
said Bayliffe, approved Men and Burgesses, from Innes 
and Alehouse keepers there for their sev'rall signes be- 
longinge unto their Innes and Alehouses.” 


The first entry is :— 

“From Hen. Sandys, Esq., for the signe of his Tinte 
called the George, vis. viijd.” 

In the rental for the freeholders for the same 
year appears :— 

“ Henry Sandys. From him for a Ténte in the high 
streete called Penytons, nowe the George, late the said 
Lord Sandys, and leased by him to Alexander Twitchin, 
Gent., late in the Tenure of John Tarrant and nowe in 
the tenure of William Bagworth, iiijs.”” 

I have just made out the receipt for the present 
year ; it is still the George, and pays the old rent 
of 4s. yearly, Sam. 

Andover. 


I am obliged by your note on my query. Is it 
not rather strange, however, that you do not hear 
of inns called Andrew in Scotland or Patrick in 
Ireland, if your solution is correct ? I should be 
more inclined to suppose that the sign derived its 
origin from the badge of the Garter, the George ; 
and as there certainly used to be a George and 
Blue Boar—ancient, perhaps, as the reign of 
Rich. I1I.—this probably is the case. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, St. George 
being our patron saint, it should have been left to 
a foreign family, in the year of our Lord 1714, 
to introduce the name of George as a common 
Christian name into England. b 

Howetw’s Lerrers (5 §,. vii. 148, 211.)—I 
am much obliged to the various correspondents who 
answered my queries on Howell's Letters. The con- 
jecture of Acie, that concustable stands for con- 
gustable, is confirmed by the fact, of which I have 
been informed by a friend, that in the third edition, 
1655 (my quotations were made from the ninth), the 
word is congustable. T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“ PADDINGTON SPECTACLES ” 
I presume that by this phrase is meant the cap 
pulled over the eyes of the convicted criminal on 
the scaffold at Paddington, the old place for 
capital executions. Its use in Poor Robin's 
Almanack in connexion with Newgate and Tyburn 
points to this as the most likely, if not the only, 
explanation. W. &. 

Shinfield Grove. 


(5% S. vi. 308.) 


Sr. Mary Marreton (5 §, vii. 225.)—In a 
pamphlet, entitled “ Whitechapel Rectory Bill: 
Report and Evidence laid before a Public Vestry 
of the Inhabitants of the Parish of Whitechapel, 
Jan. 25, 1849,” by the late W. H. Black, F.S.A., 
I find in the first paragraph the following :— 

“ Its other appellation Matfelon seems to have origi- 
nated in some custom of ‘tolling a bell or the perform- 
ance of some ceremony on the approach in this parish 
of felons in their way from the City towards Execution 


Dock, whereby they were mated, that is subdued, scared, 
or affrighted, by the tokens of their approaching death. 
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To which is appended the following foot-note :— darum predictarum in bladis suis vel tenentium suorum 
. inveniatur per me vel heredes meos, de cetcro puniantur, 
graventur, seu calumpnientur, set in his ab omni 
fatigatione et inquietatione, sine impedimento mei vel 
heredum meorum, in pace in perpetuum remaneant,” Kc. 


“The attempts to account for this appellation, made 
ie Stow, Pennant, and others, are ridiculous and ab- 
ard. The well-known custom at St. Sepulchre’s, in 
to the felons condemned at Newgate, serves to | 
confirm the natural etymology of the word Mat-felon. rhe feminine termination of the word golda fur- 
Tue record of 1336, given in the farther Appendix, | nishes a strong proof of its being a weed of some 
sfords the earliest instance of it, written thus, Mathe-| ort Mr. Tew is mistaken in supposing that 


feloun. T. N instead of emundatio one would naturally expect 
atros such a word as extirpatio, for emundare is otten 
Bishop Burner anv Swirt (5 §, vii. 244.)— | used by Colomella in the sense of “to weed,” e.g. 


Me. H. A. Kennepy does not seem to be aware | emundare segetes (xi. 2, 7) and cnundare penneas 
that Swift’s notes to Burnet have been published | galline (viii. 4,4). I must observe that Beauchiet 
for the most part more than once. The learned | was a Premonstratensian abbey, and it is well 
editor of Burnet’s Life and Times, the venerable | known that monks of that order devoted them- 
Dr. Routh, of Magdalen College, Oxford, states in | selves especially to agriculture, and studied the 
the preface to his second edition, published in | works of Roman writers on husbandry, It is, of 
»”. course, quite obvious that the meaning which Du 
“The notes likewise of Dean Swift are there (in | Cange, Cowel, Bailey, and perhaps others have 
Speaker Onslow's copy of Burnet’s //istovy) transcribed, | viven to the word, viz., “‘a dam in a watercourse,” 
taken from his own copy of the JMistory, which had | cannot, in the passage I have quoted, be the right 
come into the possession of the first Marquis of Lans-| ono ft js certainly 2 yellow corn-weed of some 
’ “But more than half of Swift's short and cursory kind, and might be either the corn marigold (Chry- 
santhemum s qetum or the “ charlock Stnapts ar- 


remarks have been already given to the public in the 
twenty-seventh and two following volumes of the Zuvo-| vensis). Mr. Kinny Trimmer has shown that there 
mn iz/ne, yet often altered in the expression. | js a law in Denmark compelling farmers to eradicate 
rewd, caustic, and apposite, but not ny gon the former. My own observation has taught me 
forbade their admission.” ‘ “ | the charter refers, inasmuch as I have noticed corn 
Since the publication of the former edition, we have fields mat the neighbourhood ut the abbey quite 
been indulged by the present Lord Marquis with the use yellow with it. Phe above will furnish a striking 
his copy, and been enabled by it to correct some of | example of Premonstratensian zeal in the cause of 


these notes.” agriculture. S. O. Appy, M.A, 
J. R. B. Sheffield. 

Swift's marginal notes to Burnet’s History of | History or tue Music Scace vii. 248. 
His Own Time have been printed, and I have As a new light has been thrown upon this subject 
ven and used them. I forget the edition, but it | jn Chappell’s History of Music, Anruesice should 

ie one placed for reference on the shelves of the | see it, especially cap. 1X. Cc. W. Sirn. 
Reading Room in the British Museum, in several 
volumes, Svo, S. Jerram. Socotra (5" vi. 487; vii. 79, 292.)—I am 


glad my note has elicited information from ; 
“Gotpa” 8. vi. 467; vii. 94.)—I should | scholar so competent as Con. Pripeavx. I had 
have prevented the error into which Mr. Tew has | only read Von Maltzan’s papers on the Mahri, and 
fallen had I quoted at length the passage in which | I may suggest that it is possible Von Maltzan is 
this word occurs. I say the passage advisedly, for | right as to Mahri being spoken in the island of 
Iam not aware that it occurs elsewhere than im the | Socotra, for Cor. Privzavx says that it belongs 
bewuchief charters, and the royal confirmation of | toa Mahri sheikh. There still remains the ques- 
nu quoted by Cowel. It 1ink Mr. Tew will be | tion, according to Cou. Pringeacx, what the lan- 
stisied that the word does not mean “a mill | guage of the island-is. The reference in the Bom- 
tam” in the following grant :— hay Gazette is too vague, nor would the use of 
; Swaheli words, if true, determine it as Swaheli. 


“Concessi etiam eisdem abbati et conventui quod 


“beri possint terras suas et terras tenentium, tam libero- Hype Ciarke. 
rum quam nativorum,a goldis mundare per se et suos St. George’s Square, S.W. 


secundum consuetudinem in socis de Alfreton et Norton “y 
uitatam; et si defectum in emundatione predicta in-| ISIONS OF THE WESTERN KAILWAYS (0! 
Yenerint, quod possint tenentes suos punire, et emendas |S. v. 513; vii. 114, 258.)—-Mr. Mippieron has 
a eisdem accipere, sicut ex antiquo per me et antecessores | misunderstood my note. This work is dedicated 
meos consueti fuerant puniri; ita quod nec ego Thomas, to Sir Charles Lemon. I can see nothing in my 


1eredes mei, nec alius per nos, seu nomine nostro, de : : 
— . - - ; note on p. 114 to encourage a notion that he is the 
usmodi emundatione intromittemus vel intromittent. I 14 ee 


Nec etiam predicti abbas et conventus, nec successores | *Uthor. However, your correspondent’s note is of 
sui, nec eorum tenentes, si defectus in emundatione gol- | 80 much value that it must be a source of con- 
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gratulation if the misunderstanding has produced 
it. Otruar Hamst, 


Brome’s Prars §. vii. 167, 238.) 
—What does Mr. Anranam mean by saying that 
Dick Brome “ appears to have written during the 
time of the Commonwealth”? It is true that all 
his plays, except the Northern Lass, the Sparagus 
Garden, and the Antipodes, would seem to have 
been published for the first time during that 
period ; but, like his contemporary playwrights, 
Brome wrote for the stage and not for the closet, 
and his dramas were necessarily therefore written 
and acted before the severity of the pious Round- 
heads closed the theatres. ‘As is said in the pre- 
face to the Stive New Plays. published in 1659 :-— 

“ We call them xew, because ’till now they never were 
printed. You must not think them posthenous produc- 
tions, though they come into the world afterthe Author's 
death : they were all begotten and born | and own'd by 
Him usand wit sses) many years 

he on trox 1¢ Slege (their proper place) though 
an Press cir proper piace) thoug 
Query, when did Brome die? Having regard to 
the age in which he flourished, I do not think it 
fair to describe him as “ iu most indelicate write r.” 
He does not seem to me more “ indelicate ” than 
most other Elizabethan and sub-Elizabethan dra- 
matists, Mippte 

[Brome died in 1652.] 

The expression “Amcene Fields” of Brome is 
evidently, I think, an allusion to the charming 
passage in the sixth Aineid, where Eneas and his 
guide, reaching the Elysian Fields, 


Devenere locos letos, et vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, sedes jue beatas, 

Largior hic campos wther et lumine vestit 

Purpureo solemque suum, sua sidera norunt,” Xe, 

Joun W. Bower, F.S.A. 
Varia (5 §. vii. 149, 255.)—-2. The French 
Ambassador to London in 1777 was Em nanuel 
Marie Louis, Marquis de Noailles (younger son of 
the Maréchal Louis, Due de Nonaill s), born in 
1743, and died in 1822 (see Biogi phic Uni- 
erselle, 1844, vol. Ixxv. p. 413). 

3. Louis XVI. was crowned at Rheims on 
Trinity Sunday, June 11, 1775. At the end of a 
copy of the formal account of the whole ceremony 
I have a broadside by M. Marmontel, printed at 
Bordeaux, “chez la veuve Calamy,” which gives 
an interesting account of the proceedings, and the 
deep effect produced upon all the vast assemblage 
in the cathedral. He ends thus :— 

“*Ainsi s’est passé, ce spectacle aucuste et sublime. 
Un Afriquain en a été presque aussi attendri que nous, 
Oui, l’Envoyé de Tripoli est devenne Frangais dans ce 
moment; j’étois auprés de lui, et je Tai vu baigné de 
larmes,” 

A wrong date for the coronation is often given in 
English books : thus in Boyle’s Chronology of the 


in the Annual Register, and in Toone’s Chrono. 
logical Record, the date of the ceremony is stated 
to be June 12, Epwarp Sotty. 


Thomas Nasu: “ Sarcw romorvy” (5% vii, 
207, 253.)—Vicoryx. has certainly not quite 
correctly filled up the blank in the Clent Church 
inscription from the Hurdman MS. in the W. Salt 
Library ; for although, to the benefit of the sense, 
he has put seculo where the MS. gives secundo, yet 
he has corrected this, unconsciously perhaps, from 
other sources, with however the slip of making the 
last word a substantive instead of an adjective, | 
see no reason to doubt that the writer meant to 
say that Thomas Nash was a clever man, who had 
done good to his generation by planting apple 
trees : “ Depositum Nash, viri ingeniosj 
et per satum pomorum seculo benefice.” 


T. J. M 


ho(me 


SrYLe (5 jij. 308, 337: vi 
522; vii. 12.)\—In reply to Mr. Woopwarp’s 


query, I can give, from m« mory, the following 
additional instances of peers’ daughters m urying 
the sons of peers, and not merging their names or 
precedence in those of their husbands :— Lady 
Maret. Marsham (afterwards Countess of Romney), 
daughter of Duke of B iccl uch, married Viscount 
Marsham ; Lady Constance Marsham present 
Lady Romney), daughter of M irquis of Hastings, 
married Viscount Marsham ; Lady Elizabeth Las- 
celles, daughter of Marquis of Clanricarde, married 
Viscount Lascelles, eldest son of Earl of Harewood; 
Lady Ulrica Thynne, daughter of Duke of Somer. 
set, married Lord Henry Thynne, son of Marquis 
of Bath ; Lady Rachel Butler, daughter of Duke 
of Bedford, married Lord James Butler, son of 
Marquis of Ormonde ; Lady Susan Vane Tempest, 
daughter of Duke of Newcastle, married Lord 
H. V. Tempest, son of Marquis of L mdonderry. 

Ecuectic. 


VERSES ON THE INADEQUATE Powers or Por- 
TRAITURE (5 §S, iv, 363, 416, 496; v. 238 497: 
vi. 276, 370; vii. 38, 136, 213.)—See Decker’s 
beautiful lines 


** Hip. My Infelices face, her brow, her eie, 
The dimple on her cheeke : and such sweete skill, 
Hath from the cunning workmans pencill flowne 
These lips looke fresh and lively as her owne, 
Seeming to move and speake. Las! now I see, 
The reason why fond women love to buy 
Adulterate complexion : here ’tis read, 

False colours last after the true be dead. 

Of all the Roses grafted on her cheekes, 

Of all the graces dancing in her eves, 
Of all the Musicke set upon her tongue 


Of all that was past woman’s excellence, 

In her white bosome ; look ! a painted boord, 
Cireumscribes all: Earth can no blisse affoord. 
Nothing of her but this? this cannot speake, 
It has no lap for me to rest upon, 


Eighteenth Century the day given is June 7: and 


ana 


No lip worth tasting : here the wormes will feed, 
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As in her coffin : hence thou idle Art, 
True love ’s best pictured in a true love's heart : 
Death ’s the best Painter then: They that draw shapes, 
And live by wicked faces, are but Gods Apes. 
They come but neere the life, and there they stay.” 
The Honest Whore, sc. 10, 


MIDDLE TEMPLAR. 


In Cocker’s Arithmetick, forty-ninth edition, 
1738, under his portrait, are the following lines :— 
“ Ingenious Cocker, now to rest thou ’rt gone, 

No Art can show thee fully but thy own ; 

Thy rare Arithmetic alone can show 

Th’ vast Sums of Thanks we for thy labours owe.’ 

In an edition (the fifty-sixth) of 1767, under his 
portrait, are these lines :— 
“Such are thy toils! hereafter shalt thou see 

The Sons of Learning raised to fame by thee.” 

Wa. FREELOVE. 


Bury St. Edmunds. 


Tue Titmouse (5 §. vi. 536; 
vii. 34, 73, 115, 195.) —What I quoted from Yar- 
rell respecting the habits of the long-tailed tit- 
mouse, I cm confirm from my own observation. 
As regards the preten led * ‘hibernation” of birds, 
Mr. Raxpoirn should see an article in Nature, 
March 29, 1877, where the fallacy of the common 
belief is ; in and most complete ly exposed, 


Usvscat Curistran Names (5 vii. 206, 
273.)—I have never met with the example 
Eneasina, quoted by G. L. G., “ among the 
lower and middle classes in S¢ oe ind a great many 
more male names than “* George, Wi ‘li im, Thomas, 
and Albert have their corre oondien feminines in 
Robertina (more usually Robina), 
Jaco Adamina, Clementina, Davidina, Val- 
jeaiien a, “and Alexina all appear in my registers, as 
well as Georgeanna, Williamina, and the more 
usual form (in England) of Wilhelmina. I have 
heard also of Jamesina, Philippina, and Abra- 
hamina. Johan, a feminine of John, was new to 
me when I came to Scotland, so is Emilyina, which 
appears in the Scotsman to-d iv. The use of these 
tasteless forms seems to be on the increase. I find 
very few of them in the registers in the earlier 
parts of the present century. 

Joun Woopwanrp. 

Montrose, N.B. 


G. L. G. refers to the naming of a Surrey woman 
Venus as an extraordinary exhibition of taste on 
the part of the parents. It may be interesting to 
ed that I vad au man—he has been in my em- 
ploy for many vears—bearing the same Christian 

name. He is known as Venus Willmott, and ji 
a native of Devonshire. His name is usu: ly 
shortened — Ven by his comp: anions, but all the 
cheques and P.O.0.’s, which in the course of busi- 
ness I send him every week, are made payable to 


“Venus Willmott.” His father and mother still 
live ; the former is a village mason. I may add 
Wilmot is a feminine Christian name, in common 
use at one time in North Devon ; and at Iddisleigh, 
in that neighbourhood, “ Wilmot, wife of Walter 
Veale, Rector of Monkokehampton,” who died in 
the seventeenth century, has a monument erected 
to her memory ; s0, too, 7 se by, has Richoard, 
wife of William Arnol 1, of Netherecot. 
Harry Hens, 
Exeter. 


OrtcIn of THE American Mark 
S. vi. 386, 434; vii. 98, 155.)—The most natural 
explanation of the American dollar mark seems to 
be this. Before the establishment of our national 
coinage system each state issued its own paper 
currency, which was naturally, from its previous 
colonial condition, in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but the Spanish or Pillar dollar was the specie 
standard by which all paper money values were 
regulated. It was on this specie standard that the 
Continental currency was Issuet This Spanish 
dollar was divided into eight parts, or reals, and 
wherever Spanish influence was felt or its com- 
merce had penetrated, it freely circulated. To 
English speaking people it was known as the piece 
of eight, and thus Defoe calls it in Robinson 
Crusoe. Prior to the American revolution Florida 
wis a — sh province , and Louisiana, although 
nominally French, held intimate commercial rela- 
tions with the Spanish po ndencies of Mexico 
and Cuba. Naturally the Spanish dollar had free 
circulation. Accounts were begs in dollars and 
reals, that is, in pieces of eight and eighths ; and, 
as a distinguishing nestor “vancelled 8 was used, 
or sometimes an 8 between two slanting lines thus 
8. <A period separated the digits representing 
the reals or eighths from those representing the 
dollars. When the dollar was adopte d by the 
United States as its money unit, merchants found 
it convenient to continue the use of the sign, 
while the period separated the cents, now repre- 
sented as hundredths, from the dollar figures. But 
the Spanish dollar and its fractional parts still 
a although the word real was displaced 
by the more easily pronounced term “ bit,” which 
word is still in common use in the states bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico. Dollars and “ bits” are 
better known there than dollars and cents. Ask 
a shop-keeper in New Orleans, or Mobile, or in 
Montgomery, the price of an article, and he will 
say “two bits,” where his Northern confrire would 
say “ twenty-five cents.” But the “bit” is now an 


imaginary coin, like the English guinea, although 
once it had a function for making small purchases, 
and was known in Philadelphia as a “ levy,” and 
in New York as a “shilling.” It is but a few 
years since that while in the South I had occasion 
|to verify a statement of account that had been 
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made out, according to ancient custom, in dollars 
und bits. A smaller coin was formerly in use, 
dear to darkies and to little children, useful for 
the purchase of candy, and known to common 
speech as the “picayune.” The dollar mark 
from a cancelled & passed by an easy transforma- 
tion to a cancelled S, and gave rise to a very in- 
venious but totally mistaken theory concerning 
one Uncle Sam, or the plausible but equally 
huseless idea that it represents the initials of the 
words United States. Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


“ FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY ” (5'* S. 
vii. 263.)—W. B. seems to suggest that the above 
proverb is first found in the ballad of The Berkshirs 
Lady. The lady in question was born (as appears 
on the same page) in 1687. The proverb has its 
place in Ray’s Collection, 2nd edit., Cambridge, 
1678, p. 134. The production of earlier authorities 
for the phrase will oblige. ACHE. 


Armour Last Worn (5" vii. 268.)—Havine 
given this subject my especial attention, I can 
sfely state that full suits of armour ceased to be 


worn in England after the civil wars in the time of 


Charles I, and even in that reign they were un- 
common, the buff boot being substituted for the 
legging, as in the celebrated portrait of Charles I. 
on horseback by Vandyke. In the case cited, as 
to the portraits of William IIL. and Marlborough, 
it was no doubt conventionally introduced for 
the sake of pictorial effect, and has continued to 
be so down to the present time. Reynolds repre- 
sented Lord Amherst in a full suit of armour, and 
Thorburn in a miniature of the Prince Consort and 
his brother the Duke of Saxe-Coburg did the 
same. In the Thirty Years’ War full suits were 
undoubtedly worn, but Charles XII., to the best 
of my belief, never wore even a breastplate ; in 
short, its introduction in portraits after the middle 
of the seventeenth century may be placed in the 
same category with the Roman togas and armour 
introduced by Lely and Kneller in so many of their 
portraits, and in the statues of the same period it 
was almost universally so. Armour was occasion- 
ally worn in pageants, such as by the Champion at 
the coronations, and at the Lord Mayor's Show, 
in which it continues, I believe, to be used. 
E. M. Warp, R.A. 


SUBMARINE Castes vii. 26, 214, 254, 
299.)—The first Atlantic cable was laid by the 
Agamemnon (British screw steamer) and the 
Niagara (American man-of-war) in August, 1858. 
The same vessels had previously made two un- 
successful attempts. J. R. 
“ Hours” (5 vii. 288.)—It is 
not known where the original pictures of Raphael's 
“ Hours ” now are, but “ probably in some room of 


the Vatican.” These pictures are not supposed to 
have been painted by Raphael, but by one of his 
pupils. It was once stated in my hearing that they 
formed the decoration of a clock-case in the Vati- 
can. He who made the assertion not having seen 
them, this for the present must be considered as q 
conjecture only. Bex. Narra, 
The Library, Windsor Castle. 


Epitions or Ben Jonson (5 §S, vii. 168, 276.) 
—With regard to the one vol. folio of Ben Jonson's 
orks—second edition, dated 1640, with the name 
of the printer, Richard Bishop—referred to by 
K. J. B. and Janez, may I ask if either of their 
copies contains the curious engraved frontispiece, 
with “Guliel. Hole fecit” in the margin at the 
bottom? Also, is the tragedy of “ Cateline his 
Conspiracy” followed by 228 fresh pages, like- 
wise dated 1640, comprising “* Epigrammes—The 
Forrest ” and other compositions in verse ! 

R. B. §. 


Hewsry R. Appison (5" §. vii. 248.)—A docu- 
ment before me shows that this industrious 
littérateur was the author of a number of dramatic 
pieces which never have been printed. The 
Sentinel is probably one of them. A memoir and 
portrait of Addison may be found in the volume 
of the Dublin University Magazine for 1841. I 
xm much interested by what R. G. states, and 
should feel greatly obliged to him for a line 
pointing out the most likely repository of Addi- 
son's papers ; I mean his correspondence with his 
friends. I have a special reason for desiring to 
hear some suggestion of the sort. 

Wituiam J. FirzParrick. 

75, Pembroke Road, Dublin. 

New Year's Eve: Easter Eve (5" S. vii. 
227, 275.)—Your correspondent T. C. asks, “ How 
and when did the expression ‘New Year's Eve’ 
get into the Prayer Book?” The “ when” is easily 
answered, viz., at the last review, in 1662 ; the 
Prayer Books of 1552, 1559, and 1604 had “ New 
Year's Day.” The “how” is not so clear; and I 
can only reply by quoting Wheatly, who remarks 
upon the alteration in the rubric referred to :— 

“The changing day for eve looks something remark- 
able, and as if they purposely designed that the Collect 
of the Circumcision should be used on the evening before, 
and that the Collect of the Nativity should be then left 
off......What answer to make to this, I own I am ata 
The best I can think of is, that New Year's Ev 
being the common name given to the last day of the 
year, the person that altered the rubric mizht imagine 
that the Feast of the Circumcision had really an Eve."— 
P. 199, edit. 1720. 

I fear that this explanation may not be satisfactory, 
but it is “the best that I can give.” 
E. C. Harinetox. 


loss. 


The Close, Exeter. 


The rubric which T. C. inquires about was first 
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inserted in 1552, when “ New Year's Day ” was 
the expression of it ; the word “ Eve” was sub- 
stituted in 1662. No doubt T. C. is perfectly 
correct in all he says; but for long before 1752 
the year was popularly, though not legally, 
reckoned to begin on Jan. 1, and I do not really 


| Crosbie. 


see why the use of such a simple popular form of | 


words need puzzle him. In the latter part of his 


query he confounds the two uses of the word | 


“eye.” Strictly and liturgically speaking, the eve | 


of a festival of course does not begin till about six 
o'clock p.M., but it is often loosely applied to the 


Public Record Office, showing that the representa- 
tion of the Irish branch rests with Mr. W. T. 
Sir Thomas Harris (iXnight), about the 
middle of the seventeenth century or earlier, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Forrest, and widow of Arthur Denny, Esq., of 
Tralee Castle (grandson of Sir Anthony Denny, the 
favourite of Henry VIII.), and served against the 
Irish in 1641. A deed securing to Lady Harris, 
or Dame Elizabeth Harris, otherwise Denny, her 


| jointure out of the Irish seigniory of Dennyvale is 


whole day, as in the case of Easter Eve ; in that | 


of New Year's Eve, the interpretation given by 
common consent would seem to be the more strict 
one, though there can be no certainty because 
there is no Collect forthe day except the Christmas 
Day one. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


Otp Witts: Tynte, &c., Famiires (5S, vi. 
349: vii. 178.)—As Mr. J. McC. Browye knows 
no one who so directly represents the Tynte family 
as himself, I think it as well to acquaint him that 
my father, Colonel Kemeys-Tynte, of Halswell, 
Somersetshire, is the present representative and 
head of that family, being lineally descended (in 
the female line certainly) from Edward Tynte 
b. 1570, d. 1629), of Chelvy Court and Manor, 
Somersetshire, e//er brother of Sir Robert Tynte 
b. 1571, d. 1643), who settled in Treland, and 
from whom Mr. BRowNnk claims descent also 
through the female line). Chelvy Court and Manor 
for a de scription of which see “ N. & | By Sept. 8, 
1855) have continued in the Tynte family down to 
my father, the present owner, who is great-great- 
great-great-great grandson of the above-mentioned 
Edward Tynte, and therefore the direct represen- 
tative of that family, whereas Mr. Browye is 
grandson 
of Sir Robert Tynte, Edward Tynte’s younger 
brother. Sr. Davip M. Kemeys-Tynre. 

Leversdown, Bridgwater. 


Colonel Charles Kemeys-Tynte, living in 1858, 


was the grand nephew and heir of Sir C. K. Tynte, | 


the last baronet of the name, who died s. p. 1785. 
The children and grandchildren of Colonel Tynte 
are the representatives of the English branch of 
this family. The Irish branch was settled in the 
co. of Cork, and in or about 1675-84 Bridget, 
daughter of — Tynte, Esq., of that county, 
married Sir Thomas Crosbie, Knight, of Ardfert 
House, co. Kerry. From this marriage descended 
the Earls of Glandore (extinct) and the present 
William Talbot Crosbie, Esq , D.L., of Ardfert, as 
well as Lord Dacre and the Spe aker of the House 
of Commons. I rather think, but am not sure, 
that the father-in-law of Sir Thomas Croshie was 
the head of the Irish family of Tynte and a knight, 
and that his will or his father’s will is in the Dublin 


now before me. It is dated May 26, 1639, and is 
signed by the following witnesses :—Hardress 
Waller, Robert Tynte, William Wykes, Daniel 
O’Healy, Michael Onsloye {perhaps Onslow), John 
Evans, Thomas Acton, and —— Styles. The 
Dennys were nearly related to Raleigh and to the 
Champernouns of Devonshire, the Edgceumbes and 
Luttrels, M. A. H. 


(5 vi. 144, 186, 297, 498.) 
—A friend tells me that it is at Grassmere (not 
Jowness, as I thought) that there is an annual 
rushbearing. Having witnessed the ceremony, she 
will, I hope, kindly describe it 
What I gave was from recollection of paragraphs 
in local papers only. 

There are written laws of the reign of Elizabeth, 
in an old Westmorland parish, by which, on a cer- 
tain day in each year, the women and girls were 
bound to carry bents and rushes to strew the 
church with: the day was appointed by the curate. 
It would be interesting to hear how long a time 
elapsed between the discontinuance of this and the 
beginning of the new and more picturesque cere- 
mony. M. P. 

Cumberland. 


Iris) Hence Scnoots vii. 105.)— Cf 
Porter's Life and Times of Dr. Cooke of Belfast 
pp. 3, &e. ; also, Carleton’s description of the village 
and school of Findamore in his Traits and Stories 
of the Trish Peasautry, first series, LL.D. P. 


Avtnors or Ovotations Wantep (5 §. vii. 
‘ 
149.)— 
Earth's remotest regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome.” 


| —Addison’s Cato, Act ii. se. 1. 6. F.. D. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Nature's Embassie; Divine and Moral Satyres; S/ 
heard’s Tales, both parts ; On } hale; Odes, or Philomet's 
Tears. By R. Brathwaite. (Boston, Lincolnshire, 
Robert Roberts.) 

Amone the numerous fac-simile reprints of bygone 

authors of sterling merit this work, from the pen of him 

who is best remembered as the clever writer of Drunken 

Barnaby's Journal, stands distinguished. ‘* Dapper Dick,” 

as his friends called the well-dressed little poet and gen- 

tleman, who was born in 1588, Eltzabetha regnante, 
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departed this life in the reign of Charles IL, 
1643. On the title-page of his once famous work, A 
Strappado for the Dincll (1615), was printed the author’s 
anagram, “ Richarde Brathwaite, Vertu hath bar 
credit.” Anagrams are often made to stand on rickety 
foundations ; seldom has there been worse ground for 
one to keep steady upon than the above, as any one may 
find by trying it. There is a pleasant flavour of the old 
times in this volume, and much opportunity of adding to 
a dictionary of quotations. The whole is creditable in 
the highest degree to Mr. Roberts as both editor and 
printer. 


The Sulphur Waters of Strathpeffer, in the Highlands of 
Ross-shire. With District Guide. By D. Manson, 
M.A., M.D. (J. & A. Churchill.) 

Tuer sulphurous waters of Strathpeffer, near Dingwall, 

Ross-shire, are among the most celebrated and beneficial 

of the Scottish mineral waters. The vale of Strathpeffer 

itself is one of the most picturesque in a picturesque 
country. Almost under the shadow of the Mountain of 

Storms and the mighty dome of Ben Wyvis was the old 

battle-ground of the Mackenzies, now against the Mac- 

donalds, now against the Munroes. Victory generally 
sat on the bonnets of the former. To speak in local 

hrase, the “Caberfash” carried the day. To this district 

r. Manson has written a valuable, concise guide—one 
not only for invalids, but for healthy tourists ; for idlers, 
loungers, men of science, excursionists who have done 
the Engadine, and should now be thankful for the 
opportunity Dr. Manson gives them to explore this 

Scottish home of beauty with his book in hand. It isa 

sensible book, put together by a competent man of science, 

who, having something to say, knows how to say it, and 
how to leave off when he has said enough. 


Mr. Murray's list of forthcoming works is especially 
rich in books on antiquarian subjects. It includes :— 
Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Mycene and Tiryns, 
by Dr. Schliem inn,—Cypi us: its Ancient Cities, Tom bs, 
and Temples, by General Louis P. di Cesnola,—The 
Ancient Egyptians, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, a new 
edition, edited and brought down to the present state 
of knowledge by Samuel Birch, LL.D., — History of 
Equpt from the Earliest Period, by Dr. Brugsch, of 
Gottingen, translated by H. Danby Seymour, F.R.G.S., 
—The Cities and Cemeteries of Htruria, an entirely new 
edition, by George Dennis,— Notes on the Churches of 
Kent, by the late Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., with illus- 
trations, 8vo.,—Historic Lnterments in the Chapel of St. 
Peter ad Vineula, in the Tower of London, with an 
account of the discovery of the supposed remains of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, by Doyne C. Bell, F.S.A., with 
illustrations, Svo..—A Medieval Latin-English Dic- 
tionary, based on the great work of Ducange, and edited 
by E. A. Dayman, B.D., assisted by J. H. Hessels,—and 
The Lex Salica : the Ten Texts with the Glosses, edited 
by Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanscrit, University of 
Leyden, and J. H. Hessels, Joint-Editor of the new Du- 
cange’s Dictionary of Medieval Latin and English, Ato. 

Royat Ixstitute.—On Friday the 
6th inst., Lord Talbot de Malahide, President, in the 
chair, a memoir by Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., on Norham 
Castle was read, and a most interesting paper by Mr. 
Bloxam on a recently discovered memorial slab in the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon church of Monks Wearmouth, on 
the Durham coast.—Prof. Church exhibited a very finely 
inscribed silver-mounted mazer bowl of the early part of 
the sixteenth century.—Mr. Arthur Sawyer showed a 


Potices to Correspondents, 
| On allcommunications should be written the name and 
| address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
Av. J.—Balzac wrote no book especially on the French 
press, but in his ///usions Perdues there is much about 


the French press and press men. Both are spoken of 
in the very worst terms. If the assertions are not 
more to be trusted than what Balzac there says of 
the English press, which he describes as even more in. 
famous in principle than the French, they must be treated 
with contempt. 

E. J. 8. asks for the title of a cheap work which gives 
briefly and clearly the leading features of the different 
styles of architecture, and more particularly of the 
Gothic, so that he may be able with ease to determine 
to what style any building belongs. 

R. A. L.—The hymn beginning with, “Oh the hour 
when this material,” &c., is by the late Josiah Conder, 
an account of whose works in writing and editing hymns 
is contained in Mr. Josiah Miller's excellent book, Singers 
and Songs of the Church. 7 

M. T.—For Cold Harbour, or Cole Harbour, see the 
very numerous articles thereon in the first four series of 
“N.& Q.” 

T. SancEnt should apply to the clergyman of his parish, 
or to any priest or minister. He would receive full in- 
formation from any of those gentlemen. 

E. 8. H. (‘‘ The Counter.”)—Beaumont and Fletcher 
allude to the well-known City prison. 

Joun E. Norcross, Brooklyn, U.S. (“I live for those 
who love me,” Xc.), is referred to ante, p. 179. 

W. 8. M. (“* Clocks’ on Stockings.”)—See “N. & Q,,” 
5th 8. vi. 308, 436, 494, 523. 

J. MANVEL.—Misquoted ; see Pope’s Dunciad, bk. i. 
1, 279. 

“Hume to Ropertsox.”—Where is this letter to be 
found in print? 

P. Berney Brown.—We will forward a prepaid letter. 

F. R. Davies (Hawthorn.)—Next week. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Now ready, 4to. with many Engravings, cloth, 11. 5a. 


Nt MISMATA CROMWELLIANA:; or, the 
a Medallic History of (liver Cromwell. From the Original Coins 
and Medals and unpublished Manuscripts. By HENRY W. HED- 
FREY. Part LV. price 10s. 6d. completing the Work, is also ready. 

In this Work, a complete Historical Description of all the Coins, 
Medals, Pattern Pieces, and Seals of Oliver Cromwell is attempted for 
the first time. The geveral reader will, it is hoped, be interested in 
the new light thrown upon the History of the Protectorate by these 
reliable witnesses, and may gain some idea of the beauty of those 
splendid specimens of seventeenth century art, hitherto unrivalled in 
any country, the Works of Thomas Simon. 


By the same Author, 


A GUIDE to the STUDY and ARRANGEMENT 
¢ CUINS. With Plates and Woodcuts, post 


curiously constructed musket. 


A very useful and compendious History of English Coins, and what 
will interest Collectors, it gives the price the rarest coins have sold for 
in auctions of late years. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 
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